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to send both men and money to the Netherlands. She herself
was ready with her purse, ready with brave words, and ready if
necessary with brave actions, But to enter on war was to give
hostages to fortune. Her instinct was to gamble on avoiding it;
and when the alternative presented itself of hiring mercenaries
under the leadership of a German prince to help the rebels
rather than commit her country to war she chose this way, to
the sorrow of her councillors.

Events justified Elizabeth. The situation was not as desperate
as it seemed, and it would have been folly to provoke war, per-
haps even to provoke France into aiding Qon John through
fear of her intentions. Philip wanted peace. His finances were
still floundering after the state bankruptcy of September 1575.
He had turned against the * Enterprise' of England, and even
begun to suspect his brother of disloyalty. Early in 15 78 he sent
Bernardino de Mendoza to England to revive the embassy
closed by the expulsion of the Spanish ambassador in January
15 72. As for Don John, his sensitive spirits were drooping.
Everything had gone wrong with him. He had lost credit in the
Netherlands; his favourite secretary had been murdered in
Spain, and murdered - though this he did not know - with the
connivance of the King; he had been woefully starved of money
and his troops inadequately reinforced; he was distrusted. Out
of such misfortunes he could scarcely conjure victory, much
less the conquest of England. The final blow came with a check
to his arms in August 1578. In his low state he was unable to
throw off a fever that took him, and on i October died. Two
months before, Leicester had written to Walsingham - one
worn-out soul to another - groaning over their mistress: * Our
only Queen, whom God alone I see must now defend and up-
hold by miracle', Don John's death was the miracle: 'God
dealeth most lovingly with her Majesty', wrote Walsingham,
ein taking away her enemies/